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with Barrillon gave grounds for his action which will commend them-
selves to every impartial reader: he contended

that everyone should act according to his own temperament;
that dissimulation in religion was opposed to his way of life;
that if he had shown fear the people ill-disposed to him would
have had him at a disadvantage; that though he took some risk in
his action his conscience obliged him to make open confession of
his religion; . . . that he hoped God would protect him and that
since Louis supported him and bore so sincere a friendship to him
he had nothing to fear.

In the event James and Louis were proved to be right and James's
Ministers wrong. There was a great deal of talk, and the dissenters
murmured that James should have worshipped in private, as they were
compelled to do; Evelyn, who was in some ways a Victorian born out
of his time and who minded abuses little if they were wrapped up in
decent parcels, was horrified; the London mob was very angry, and
agitators tried to make them believe that the public exercise of the King's
religion was a first step to the establishment of Catholicism, the pro-
scription of Protestantism and a revival of the Marian persecutions.
But men of sense were unmoved: they could not see how the King could
be denied the full performance of the rites of his religion; and, indeed,
it was inconsistent that the people who had so enthusiastically acclaimed
the accession of a Catholic King should make any sort of objection
to his appearing openly as a Catholic. After a very few weeks, when the
novelty of the sight had worn off, opposition was silenced.

As Easter drew near a fresh problem arose. Hitherto James had had
an informal escort of such members of his household as had no strong
prejudices and were even in some cases willing to join in part of the wor-
ship in order to please the King. But he decided that the celebration
on Easter Day must be accompanied by the pomp and ceremony of a full
procession to and from the chapel not only of the officers of the House-
hold, but also of the chief Ministers of State. Rochester, who as Lord
Treasurer held the highest office, was in a quandary: apart from his
religious convictions (which were undoubtedly sincere), he was anxous
not to lose his position as head of the Church party; at the same time
he could not afford to displease the King. He told James that he would
not attend unless he was formally ordered to do so. James behaved
very well in the matter, and told him that he respected his scruples and
that he might spend Easter at his country house. Rochester's was
apparently the only defection, for all the other great lords took their
places in the procession. In the following year not only Rochester but